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lutions; so had Boteler of Virginia and Maynard of Tennessee, of the
opposition* These Representatives soon agreed to capitalize Boteler's
residence in the Harpers Ferry district. What could be more dramatic
than the representative from the scene of John Brown's foray coming
forward with the olive branch? That would be good politics and
would be disconcerting to the secessionists, who were already disturbed
by the fact that so many southerners had brought their families. It
looked too much as though they expected to remain for the season.10
On the eve of the meeting of Congress Washington was one vast com-
mittee of the whole on the state of the Union.
The House opened its sessions on a note ominous for concession. Be-
fore it even heard the President's message, the Republican leadership
represented by Grow gave unmistakable evidence that it was going to
drive through the Chicago platform measures, with no thought of con-
cessions to save the Union. Almost as soon as the chaplain's voice died
away the Pennsylvanian pushed forward the homestead bill for early
passage. This was defiance of the South.
Next day, after Buchanan's message had been read, the work of the
conciliators began. Boteler introduced his resolution for a committee of
thirty-three as Cochrane gracefully withdrew his own. McClernand
introduced his proposal but did not press it. The only sour note for the
Union Democrats was a resolution by Morris, an Illinois Douglasite,
which declared that there was nothing in the election of Lincoln to
justify dissolution. There was no delay in voting. The nays came largely
from the radical Republican wing, another indication that it did not
want compromise. South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, and Alabama
Representatives announced that their states were so nearly out of the
Union that they would not vote, although the Alabama delegation was
not unanimous. The Texans and the Democrats from Louisiana silently
refrained from voting; Georgia was divided. The Boteler resolution
passed, 145-38; the Speaker must now appoint a committee to work
out a conciliatory compromise for avoiding secession.
The next day Powell of Kentucky gave notice of his motion for a
similar committee in the Senate, but its passage was postponed by an
angry debate started by Clingman of North Carolina and kept bitter by
certain less important southerners like Iverson and Wigfall and radical